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PETER AND HIS GEESE. 
Poor Mr. Peter is old and grey, 
But he does not bike to sit still all day. 
Peter, though old, lives quite at his ease, 
And he gains his money by selling geese. 
When the weather is fine, and Peter feels well, 
He.takes his geese to market to sell. 
He stews them all ina thick, strong pack, 
And ties it tight on his horse’s back, 
And lest for aid they should suffer, poor souls! 
His pack is made all full of holes. 
If you met them, I think you would laugh at the sight, 
Of the heads of the geese all stuck upright; =“ 
Ani if you should happen to treat them amiss, 
They might all set up a horrible hiss. 


{Stories and Rhymes for Children, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co.) 











NARRATIVE. 








. THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

[We have lately met with a story which we think 
will interest our young readers, but as it is too long 
to insert entire, we wilf relate briefly the first part. 
A little girl named Maria Walker lived in a town in 
England with her grandmother and two aunts. She 
was tolerably happy, and would have been quite so, 
if she had been allowed to ask questions and have 
them answered. But her aunts thought it improper 
for children to ask questions, and always told her she 
must wait till she was grown up, and then she would 
know. So when she read the Pilgrim’s Progress 
she did not dare to ask, though she very much want- 
ed to know, if it was true or not. But one day when 
they were riding, they came to a large house at the 
top of a hill,and she heard one of her aunts say some- 
thing about beautiful. So she thought it must be the 
‘«* Palace Beautiful,” and the “ Hill Difficulty.” She 
concluded that she ought to set off on a pilgrimage 
directly, and was confirmed in her resolution by hear- 
ing Mr. Roberts, the minister, say, when he came to 
see her one day, and found her reading the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, that he hoped she would begin her pilgrim- 
age while she was young. The next day her grand- 
mother and aunt went out to dine, and she was left 
in the care of the maid Martha. Martha had some 
friends to take tea with her, so she carried the little 
girl’s table and chair out to the grass-plot, end gave 
her her little cups and saucers to drink tea out of. 
Maria thought this would be a good time to put her 
plan in execution; so she set off. ‘The rest we shall 
give in the words of the story.] 

She scrambled over or through several hedges, 
without seeing anything at all like a path through 
the fields, still she fancied she was gaining upon 
the hill, and she thought if she reached the palace, 
they would allow her to sleep there, although she 
had not come in by the Wicket Gate, since she 
really wished to go through it, and she amused 
herself by wondering whether she should sleep in 
the same room where Christian had slept, and 
whether they would give her any armor, or wheth- 
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er it was only worn by men pilgrims. She was 
interrupted in her reverie by seeing a number of 
cows running, as she feared, towards her; so she 
begun to run too, and it was not till she had 
climbed a gate into the next field, that she missed 
one of her shoes, which had fallen off in her rapid 
flight—that same shoe which had caused so much 
lamentation at home. She durst not go back and 


look for it, as a dog was still chasing the cows, but 
she thought she could manage to walk without it, 


as the grass was so very soft, and she was sure 
either Prudence, Piety, or Charity, would give 
her anew one, At last she reached the high 
road, and began to ascend the hill. By this time 
she was very tired, very sleepy, and very hungry, 
but she remembered Christian had felt very sleepy 
here also; and she resolved, however tired, not 
to sleep in‘the arbor, for which, however, she 
looked in vain, and concluded it had been pulled 
down; she could not help feeling very glad of it, 
as with her tired little limbs it certainly would have 
been difficult to resist the temptation. She was 
very much shocked to see how many people were 
coming down the hill, and that no one but herself 
was ascending it. At length she saw two tall big 
men, apparently running a race down, and her lit- 
tle heart beat more rapidly at the thought how 
very awful the lions must look; for if these were 
not Timorous and Mistrust themselves, she did. not 
for a moment doubt that they were terrified in the 
same manner. She had not seen any lions the 
day they passed in the carriage, and she had 
sometimes almost ventured to hope that they no 
longer existed; but how the poor thing trembled 
when, on reaching the bend of the road, where it 
swept off to the lodge she had before seen, there 
appeared reposing under the shade of two fine 
beech trees, two enormous lions! Maria was no 
great naturalist, or she would have perceived at 
once that they were made of stone; but she never 
fora moment doubted that they were really the 
lions. She stvod gazing and trembling for some 
time, continually repeating, ‘‘ The lions were 
chained, but he saw not the chains;” and then, 
summoning up all her courage, she ran swiftly be- 
tween them, passed through the gate and knocked 
with all her little might at the door of the lodge. 
It was opened by a tall good humored looking 
man; and Maria,awe struck at beholding at length 
one of the individuals of whom she had thought so 
much, dropped a deep curtesy, and said, ‘‘ if you 
please, sir, are you Watchful?” ‘* Why as to 
that Miss,” said the man stniling good-humoredly, 
‘*] hopes to be; what did you please to want?” 
‘*T want Discretion, if you please, sir,” said 
Maria. ‘I say, Missis,” said the man, looking 
over his shoulder at his wife, ‘‘ didst ever hear the 
like of that? As says as how she wants discre- 
tion.” ‘* Well, I’ve seed many a one as wanted 
it afore, but never one as owned to it.” A sharp 
featured vinegar looking woman now appeared, 
looking very unlike any thing Maria expected to 
see so near the house Beautiful. ‘‘So you want 
discretion, Miss, do you? Well, I wonder if 
there’s anything else you want?” ‘‘I thought,” 
said Maria, trying to feel brave, ‘‘ I might perhaps 
be allowed to sleep here or at the palace.”’ A pri- 
vate confabulation now took place between the 
husband and wife, in which it was agreed that he 
should take Maria to the quality, at the great 
house, as may be they would make something 
great of her. Maria felt very proud when she 
found herself in the hand of Mr. Watchful, and 
actually on the way to the palace. Her guide 
left her outside, while he asked to speak to Mrs. 





Adams, to whom he said that the little lady’s intel- 








lect seemed all of a heap together, it was such a 
queer thing to hear a child like her talk of want of 
discretion, though no doubt it was all very true. 
Mrs. Adams told him to get a horse ready, that 
she might send him off to the friends of the little 
girl, as scon as she ascertained who they were; 
and she came and led Maria by the hand into the 
drawing-room so tenderly, and looked so very 
kindly, that Maria began to feel quite re-assured. 
She was delighted to see three young ladies in the 
room, who, of course, were Piety, Prudence, and 
Charity. Mrs. Adams, as soon as she had given 
her a large slice of bread and butter and some 
new milk, said, ‘‘ Now, my dear, you’ll tell us 
what your name is, and who your papa and mam- 
ma are.’™ ‘* My naine, ma’am, is Maria Walker, 
but I never had either a papa or mamma,” replied 
Maria with the greatest simplicity. ‘‘ And where 
do you live dear?” ‘* At Oldtown, with my grand- 
mama,” ‘* And where are you going, my love?” 
‘* T did not want to go farther than this house to- 
night. I always intended to sleep here.” ‘‘And 
does any one know you were coming here?” 
‘*No, ma’am. No one knew exactly that I meant 
to come to day; but our clergyman, Mr. Roberts, 
strongly advised me to come, and he said I could 
not set out too soon.” ‘* And what was your ob- 
ject in coming, Maria?” ‘‘ I wished to set an ex- 
ample to all the people of Oldtown,” was the an- 
swer, and both Mre, Adams and her daughters 
were quite at a loss what to think of their little 
visiter, 

Maria however, had gained so much courage, 
that she thought she might now venture to ask a 
few questions, and began with, ‘‘ Do many chil- 
dren come here, ma’am?”’ ‘‘ Yes, sometimes we 
have children here. We're all very fond of them 
when they are good.” ‘‘ And have you got any 
armor for little girls, ma’am?” This was almost 
too much for the gravity of Mrs. Adams, but she 
determined not to let her see how much amused 
she was, but rather to encourage her in asking 
any questions she pleased, hoping by that means 
to obtain a clue to the very extraordinary state in 
which her mind seemed to be. ‘‘Oh no!” she 
said; ‘‘ but why do you want toknow?”. ** I was 
afraid you had not,” said Maria; and then looking 
very.serious, ‘* Please ma’am, tell me is this house 
very near the valley of the Shadow of Death?” 
‘* My poor little child,”’ said Mrs. Adams, drawing 
her close to her and kissing her, ‘<that nene of 
us can tell; it may be nearer than we think.” 
‘*But you will not send me there to-night, will 
you?” and the child half cried as she asked the 
question. ‘‘ You’ll let me stay and sleep here?” 
‘* Yes, that you shall, dear little wanderer, and I 
think you must need sleep very much, for you look 
tired, and your little hand is very hot.” ‘I sup- 
pose nobody ever comes back here that’s been 
through the Vailey,” continued the child, almost 
as if thinking aloud. This touched a chord in 
every bosom present, that thrilled through them, 
for their mourning was yet new for one very dear 
to them, who had been suddenly hurried through 
that valley of which Maria spoke. 

‘* 1’ve been thinking, ma’am, it would be a ter- 
rible thing for a little girl like me to go there 
alone without any armor; oh! please do let Piety 
go with me—oh, pray do!” said the child, won- 
dering what she could possibly have said to make 
them all cry so. At this moment the porter arriv- 
ed to say he was ready, and Mrs, Adams desired 
him to tell Mrs. Walker her litle Maria was safe, 
but very tired, and she would either take her home 
in the morning, or would be very happy to see the 
ladies if they liked to come and fetch her. ‘I 
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don’t want to go home,” said Maria; ‘‘I only want | 
to go back as far as the Wicket Gate, that I may | 
begin at the beginning.” ‘‘ Oh, now T see it all!” 
exclaimed she whom Maria was sure must be 
Charity; ‘‘ you dear delightful creature, you’ve 
been reading the Pilgrim’s Progress till your little 
head is turned, as I’m sure mine would have been 
at your age, if [ had not had a good mamina, to 
explain it alltome; and as younever hada mamma, 
how could you know any thing about it.” 

A few judicious questions now drew forth from 
Maria the whole story of her pilgrimage, and when 
her aunts arrived before breakfast next morning 
they were quite surprised to find her looking so 
well, and happy, and rational, as they had been 
very much frightened by Mr. Watchful’s account 
of what he called her light-mindedness and want 
of discretion. 

Mrs. Adams begged she might be allowed to 
stay a few days with them;' and before the time 
came for her departure, the beautiful allegory 
which had so much perplexed her, was made so 
very plain, that she thought she must have been 
extremely stupid, not to have found out the mean- 
ing herself, 

My young readers will, I am sure, be glad to 
hear that Maria, who has now little girls of her 
own, has long since found the true Wicket Gate, 
and is anxious to show to others the privilege of 
being permitted to enter it. Few in the present 
day have not greater advantages than she had; 
and if any are induced to ask themselves the ques- 
tion whether, with superior instructions, they are 
equally in earnest to obtain, in the days of health, 
Piety for their companion through that dark val- 
ley, which sooner or later all must tread, my story 
will not have been in vain.—Edinburgh Journal. 
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THE BEAR AT SCHOOL. 

The private journal of a traveller lately return- 
ed from North America to Paris, contains the 
fullowing story. In New Hampshire, on the 
northern borders of the United States, a peculiar 
species of bear is found, black in color, small in 
size, and in general of a peaceable disposition. 
‘These animals live on wild honey and fruits, and 
never attack man, or the lesser animals, excepting 
when pressed by hunger in the very severe win- 
ters. On one occasion, some years ago, a boy 
found a very young bear pup near Lake Winni- 
peg, and carried it home with him. It was fed 
and brought up about the house .of the boy’s fa- 
ther, and became as tame as a dog. Every day 
its youthful captor had to go to a school at some 
distance, and, by degrees, the bear became his 
daily companion. At first the other scholars were 
shy of the creature’s acquaintance; but, ere long, 
it became their regular playfellow, and they de- 
lighted in sharing their little store of provisions 
which they brought for their day’s sustenance, in 
small bags. After two years of civilization, how- 
ever, the bear wandered to the woods, and did not 
return. Search was made for him, but in vain. 

Four succeeding years passed away, and in the 
interval changes had occurred about the school 
alluded to. An old dame had succeeded to the 
ancient master, and a new generation of pupils 
had taken the place of the former ones. One very 
cold winter day, while the schoolmistress was busy 
with her humble lessons, a boy chanced to leave 
the door open on his entrance, and suddenly a 
large bear walked in. The consternation of the 
old lady and her boys and girls was unspeakable. 
Both school-mistress and pupils would fain have 
been ‘‘ abroad,” but the bear was in the path, and 
all that could be done was to fly as fast as possi- 
ble, and behind the tables and benches. 

But the bear troubled nobody. He walked 
quietly up to the fireplace, and warmed himself, 
exhibiting much satisfaction in his countenance 
during the process. He remained thus about a 
quarter of an hour, and then walked up to the 


pupils were suspended. Standing on his hind feet, 
he then took hold of these successively, put his 
paws into them, and made free with the bread, 
fruit, and other eatables there contained. He 
next tried the school-mistress’s desk, where some 
little provisions usually were; but finding it firmly 
shut he went up again to the fire, and, after a few 
minutes stay before it, he walked himself finally 
out by the way he came. ; 

As soon as the school-mistress and her pupils 
had courage to move, the alarm was given to the 
neighbors. Several young men immediately. 


g,|started after the bear, and as the track was per- 


fectly visible in the snow, they soon came up with 
it, and killed it. Then it was, that, by certain 
marks upon its skin, some of its pursuers recog- 
nized in the poor bear no enemy, but an old friend 
of their own recent school-days. Great regret 
was felt for the death of the creature. It was like 
killing a human friend rather than a wild animal. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


Mr. Editor,—I send you the following letter, with 
the hope and expectation that it will interest and bene- 
fit all your little readers. It was written, a short 
time since, to a little girl of eight years, by a lady of 
Mass. who had been spending a few days in the fami- 
ly of which the little girl was a member. If any 
apology further be thought necessary, for publishing 
it, without the consent of the writer, it is found, we 
think, in the unanimous request of the many friends 
who have been interested in its perusal, that it might 
have a place in your invaluable little paper. 

My Dear Little Mary,—I was very happy to 
hear that little Mary remembered me, and am 


| glad I have an opportunity to fulfil my promise 


of writing her a letter. I know that all little girls 
love to have a letter which they can call their own; 
and I hope you, my dear child, will like this, well 
enough to read it a great many times, and then 
to lay it away safely, and keep it until you are a 
grown up girl; because then, you will feel very 
differently from what you do now, and will know 
better, why I and your good friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. B. and A. all wish you to love and serve 
God now, now in the very beginning of your life; 
and because when you are older, if you see this 
little letter, and read what I am new writing, it 
will make you think of me, when I shall, perhaps, 
be dead, and can never more see you or speak to 
you in this world. 

The other day, I was reading about a little girl, 
a poor little heathen girl, only seven years old, 
whose father was a very bad man. He was wick- 
ed, and sold his own little daughter to be a slave. 
(Mrs. B. will tell you what a slave is.) ‘The man 
who bought her, was dreadfully cruel. He beat 
her so badly and treated her so severely, she grew 
very weak, and was sore all over her body; so 
that some kind neighbors thought she would die. 
They pitied the poor little child, and went and told 
the missionaries about it. Now these good mis- 
sionaries, who went there to do good, on purpose 
to teach the poor ignorant heathen about God and 
Christ and their own souls, felt very much for the 
dear little suffermg girl, and determined to take 
her away from her bad master. They got leave 
from the governor, and sent for the man, and talk- 
ed to him about his wickedness and made him give 
them the little girl, though he was very unwilling. 
They said it made their hearts ache to see her. 
She was almost starved; and was sore and bruis- 
ed all over. The first words she spake to the kind 
missionary lady, were, ‘‘ Please, mama, give your 
little slave something to eat.” She said she was 
hungry all the time, and could get hardly any 
food—and she cried for forty eight hours, as if her 
little heart would break; but now she had good 
friends to nurse her, and teach her howto be good 
and happy. They were glad to give her food, and 





wall where the provender bags and baskets of the 


clothes, and thanked God for helping them to com- 









































fort and instruct such a poor suffering little crea- 
ture. But it took two whole weeks to cure her, 
and make her well enough to play with the other 
children. ; 

Now, Mary, what do you think became of this 
poor little heathen girl? Do you think she was 
naughty and disobedient to her new friends? _ Do 
you think after such kindness, she was ungrateful 
or told lies, or took any thing that did not | 
to her, without leave, or was cross or disobliging : 
Oh no indeed! She would not have given so much 
pain to the hearts of those who had shown so much 
Christian love to her. She was grateful, and lis- 
tened to instruction, and remembered what was 
said to her, and obeyed cheerfully her kind friends; 
and God gave her his own Holy Spirit to help her 
to become good and holy; and she did become 
good—and though she lived but a few years, she 
lived long enough to give her heart to God, to be 
born into Christ’s spiritual kingdom, and bear pa- 
tiently her last sufferings, and die willingly and 
happy, because she knew her Saviour would re- 
ceive her soul to heaven—into mansions of rest, 
and peace and joy, where she could never suffer 
any more. 

Now, my dear Mary, would not you like to be- 
come like this dear child, so good, that you would 
make your kind friends happy, and net be afraid 
to die—but feel happy, to go and live with God 
whenever he sees fit to call you? When I read 
the stery, I thought of you, and I want you to think 
how good God was, to raise up such kind Chris- 
tian friends, to take you, and be father and moth- 
erto you. And think how much they have done 
and are still doing to make you a good girl. Oh, 
my child, be thankful! Pray to your Father in 
Heaven to give you a heart to love him, and then 
to help you to be always obedient and always try- 
ing to be pleasant; to remember what is said and 
to do right. Remember ’tis true, 

** The gentle child who tries to please, 
Who hates to quarrel, fret and tease; 
Who would not say an angry word; 
That child is pleasing to the Lord.” 

Never be tempted—never be persuaded to do 
any thing you know is wrong! God sees you! 
Think of this, and you will J] know, overcome 
temptation, and feel what a shocking thing it is 
to sin against Him. He is so holy, so good, such 
a tender, loving, compassionate Father, that it is 
a pleasure to serve Him;-and ,’tis your duly. He 
requires us to give him ourhearts, and I hope our 
little Mary will give Him hers—and if ever I see 
her again, I shall see her improved in all goodness, 
as well as in knowledge. 

Give my love to A. and tell her I will write her 
soon. I think I shall not have time now. Give 
my love to that dear little girl who lives a few 
doors from you—Mrs. D.’s daughter, and to all 
the other little girls I knew. It will always give 
me pleasure to hear about you all, if you obey 
God and keep his law. Love Him, dear children, 
with all the heart, for He is mighty and good, able 
and willing to bless you. 

And now, good bye. Receive with the love, the 
good wishes of your friend, S 
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ANGER DOES NO GOOD. 

** Oh! see how that cruel fellow is beating his 
poor beast!”’ said Arthur Howard to his father and 
his brother George, as they were going out for an 
early country walk. Arthur’s attention had been 
excited by ashabbily dressed man who was be- 
laboring a rough-coated, feeble, and blind old 
horse, that was dragging, or rather attempting to 
drag, a cart with a heavy load of vegetables to 
market. The poor creature tried, and tried, but 
could not get the wheels out of the rut in which 
they had stuck; and the driver, whose anger ip- 
creased with the increased but vain attempts of 
the horse to move onward, was dealing out his 
blows most unmercifully about the animal’s legs 
and head, and swearing more loudly, and laying 
on more violently at every stroke. ‘‘ What an 
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abominable rascal!” exclaimed Arthur again; 
«* [°\I—T’Il—” and away he scampered, almost as 
much in a passion as the man whom he was going 
to reprimand and to punish. 

‘¢ Now see,” said his father to George, ‘‘in what 
an unfit state Arthur is for doing a humane thing. 
He intends to act kindly and generously, but he 
will most likely make matters worse. He will 
only exasperate the man the more; and the poor 
beast will be the sufferer for his imprudence.”’ 

‘«* What do you inean, yon worthless vagabond 
cried Arthur, when, out of breath and hardly able 
to find words for his rage, he came up to the 
carter. ‘* What—what do you mean by treating 
the poor horse so wickedly?” ‘‘ What do you 
mean, Mr. Impertinent! There—that’s what I 
mean!”? Upon which he turned upon the silent 
and suffering creature with far greater violence 
than before, and smote him so ferociously, that 
every blow made Arthur’s heart shudder within him. 

** And now, young gentleman, if you don’t move 
off,” said the man, ‘‘ mayhap I may try how you 
like the stick upon your own shoulders by way of 
teaching you how to meddle with other people’s 
concerns.” 

Arthur was a boy of humane and generous dis- 
positions, and he could not immediately see that 
he had done anything wrong by giving way to 
what he had perhaps thought, as many others 
would have thought, a natural and proper senti- 
ment of indignation; yet he felt he must have 
made some mistake, for he had failed in his pur- 
pose; and, with a spirit somewhat broken and 
subdued, he ran back to his father and his brother. 

‘* Well, my boy!”’ were the first words he heard 
from his. father; ‘‘and what have you got by 
throwing yourself into such a towering passion?” 
‘* How could I help it papa, when I saw that man’s 
frightful cruelty?"’ ‘* But has your passion been 
of any service to you, Arthur? Did it help you 
to persuade the cruel man, or to rescue the suf- 
fering beast? You intended to do what was hu- 
mane, I know; but youset about itrashly. Your 
anger was more violent than your reason. You 
were more bent upon punishing than preventing 
an offence; and though you proposed to do good, 
you have only done evil.” 

_‘ But tell us, papa!” said George, whose tem- 
per was more sedate, and whose judgment more 
cool than his brother’s, ‘‘ is anger never justifia- 
ble---never commendable? Must one see all sorts 
of wicked and improper conduct, and not be an- 
gry with it? I have often heard indignation call- 
ed generous, and anger virtuous. Are they 
never so?” 

‘*Never, my son! for what is anger? It is 
pain—pain inflicted on yourself; by which you 
are excited to inflict pain on another. It may be 
necessary to inflict pain on another for that other’s 
good, and for the good of society; but your being 
angry is just the way to prevent you from proper- 
ly judging what pain, and how much pain it is 
right to inflict in order to produce that good. 
Now, if Arthur, instead of breaking out into a 
storm of passion, had first considered what he 
really meant to do, which was to induce that. igno- 
rant man to refrain from misusing that unfortunate 
beast, he would have prevented three mischiefs— 
the mischief of being in a passion, with all its 
pains, annoyances, and disappointments; the mis- 
chief to the animal, which has only suffered the 
more from his interference; and the mischief to 
the carter, whom he has exasperated the more, 
and, perhaps, strengthened in his vicious propen- 
sities.” 

The lesson was borne in mind, and as is the 
case with all good and useful lessons, an early 
opportunity was found of applying it to practice. 

The morning walk was continued. It was a 
great delight for the lads to ramble into the fields 
with their father soon after break of day; and 
such walks were the frequent rewards of their good 
behaviour the day before. On such occasions, 
Mr. Howard was accustomed to talk to them on 
all the subjects of their studies, and to make it his 
constant rule to tell them something they had not 
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heard before; for he had travelled much, and 
studied much, and, what was best of all, his trav- 
els and his studies, and all his thoughts, had been 
always busied in making others happy. 

Of course he was universally loved; for it is but 
natural we should love those who do us kind ser- 
vices, and there is no service so kind as that of 
making us happy. 

He talked to his boys of the beauties of nature 
which surrounded them, and showed them in what 
a wonderful variety of ways beauty is a source of 
pleasure. He bade them listen to the songs of the 
birds, to the fall of the waters, to the thousand 
sounds of the earth and air—teaching them how 
each added something to the great account of liv- 
ing happiness. When the wind blew in their 
faces, or the sun shone on their foreheads, or the 
frost bit the ends of their fingers, he told them 
how each administered to man’s enjoyment. If 
the air was fragrant with the flowers of spring, or 
the sweet hay of summer, he explained to them 
how the organs of smell were made subservient to 
the same great end; and as they looked upon the 
different tribes of busy creatures partaking of the 
various food presented to them by their Maker’s 
munificence, he pointed out how numerous their 
pleasures; how perpetually renewed, how marvel- 
lously provided for, how infinitely spread; ‘‘ See,” 
said he, ‘‘the great purpose of Providence; the 
general lesson of creation—happiness!”’ 

And the thought again came over Arthur’s mind, 
that anger never made anybody the happier. 

They returned homeward. Their walk hadbeen 
long; longer than usual. Whom should they 
meet, but the cartman who had excited so much 
of Arthur's indignation a few hours before! He 
had delivered his cart load to the market gardener, 
and was walking sulkily by the side of his 
cart, every now and then giving the poor horse a 
heavy stroke with his stick. The horse, however, 
being now relieved of his burden, moved on with 
something like activity. The man no sooner saw 
Arthur approaching, than, as if in pure spite and 
contradiction, he struck his beast a vehement blow 
upon his nose. But Arthur had learned wisdom; 
and his father was charmed to see that he was 
struggling to check the outbreak of his anger. 
He, however, went to the carter, who began to 
scowl at him as he approached, expecting, no 
doubt, another violent scolding. But Arthur had 
found out his mistake. The man perceived the 
difference, and his own looks changed as Arthur 
said to him, in a quiet and gentle tone, ‘‘I spoke 
to you improperly this morning; I am sorry for 
it.” The man did not give the horse another 
blow; and once or twice, as George and Arthur 
turned round to watch what was going on, which 
they did very cautiously indeed, they saw the 
carter kindly patting his poor beast upon the back, 
and heard him singing in the distance, a good-hu- 
mored song.— Children’s Friend. 




















WILLIAM BROOKS, THE INDIAN BOY. 


Who has not heard of William Breoks, the In- 
dian boy, who came with Mr. Lee, the mission- 
ary, from that great heathen country called Ore- 
gon? And who that ever heard him talk about 
his country, about God’s goodness to himself, will 
ever forget him? Most likely every reader has 
heard of him, and a great many of you have seen 
and heard him too. 

But poor William will talk no more to the white 
people about his wicked countrymen. He will 
make no more missionary speeches? Poor Wil- 
liam is dead! He is gone to see his Saviour, and 
to sing an eternal song in paradise. He is not a 
poor Indian boy now—but a glorified and happy 
spirit. 

William was born ina heathencountry. There 
were no Bibles, or Sunday Schools, or churches 
there, and the people were ignorant of the gospel! 
The white men who used to go there did not teach 
the Indians anything, for they only went there to 
get furs and skins, such as they make hats and 


caps of among us. They wanted to get rich. 
Afterwards Mr. Lee and others went, who wanted 
to make the Indians happy, by preaching the gos- 
pel to them. 

About three years and a half ago, William 
Brooks was sent to Mr. Lee by one of those white 
men who lived in Oregon. He eould not read 
then. He did not understand a word of English. 
But he soon began to learn, and when Mr. Lee 
brought him away, about a year ago, he could 
read pretty well in the Bible. 

When William was in his country he was very 
impatient of restraint. He thought he knew best, 
but he soon learnt to do as he was requested, ex- 
cept when angry. He used to forget to pray, 
sometimes, which things showed that, at that time, 
he was not a child of Jesus. 

After he had been to Boston, he became very 
attentive to the reading of his Bible. There he 
learned that he that believed on Jesus Christ, 
would escape the second death, and would live 
with Christ forever; and while at New York, he 
thought of God’s love in sending Mr. Lee to Ore- 
gon, in bringing him, a poor Indian boy, to this 
land of light and Bibles, and in teaching him to 
know about Jesus; and when he thought of this he 
knelt down and resolved to love his Saviour while 
he lived. And he did love him, for, from that 
time, his conduct was unblameable;—he never 
forgot to pray, and if he was ever so tired, though 
travelling, he would attend the class meetings, the 
Sabbath Schools, or any other religious services 
that were going on. 

At New York he was taken sick with a danger- 
ous fever. Mr. Lee saw him and said: 

‘*Well William, is your Saviour near you in 
your affliction?” 

He replied— 

‘* Yes, he comes closer and closer. Yesterday, 
I think of Jesus—my heart come very happy; so 
happy I almost cry.” 

In the room where he lay during his sickness, 
was a picture of the blessed Saviour on the cross. 
When asked to give it away he-replied— 

‘*No; I take that back and show to Indians, 
and then they believe in Jesus.” 

He was evidently very anxious for his coun- 
trymen. 

One day, he complained of ‘‘ dreaming every 
thing bad.” Mr. Lee told him ‘to think more of 
the Saviour, and pray for good dreams.”’ 

The next day he said— 

‘* My dream not so bad now. I sleep, I believe, 
I don’t know; but one man talk to me, and point- 
ing to the picture, ask me. ‘‘ You love that 
Christ?” And then he say, ‘‘ lam that Saviour.”’ 
I look, I can’t see him. I believe I wake up.” 

A few days afterwards he said, in a caln and 
peaceful manner— 

‘**T want to go home.” 

‘* Where, to Columbia?” asked Mr. Lee. 

‘* No!” replied he emphatically. 

‘* To heaven?” said Mr. Lee. 

‘* Yes!” he calmly replied; ‘‘too much pain 
here!” 

This was spoken without the least sign of impa- 
tience of manner. It was wrung from him by the 
pangs of disease, and by his strong desire to reach 
the land where the sick are healed, and the weary 
rested. 

After this William was delirious. His fever 
raged so, we could not think nor understand what 
he said, and on the morning of the 29th of May, 
he breathed his young spirit into the hands of 
Jesus. He left this vain world to sleep in dust 
until the morning of the resurrection. 

William was very young—only 18 years of age 
—and yet he has been very useful. He has done 
more in his short life than many do in long exis- 
tence. He has inspired many hearts with a love 
for the heathen which will live, a monument of 
his usefulness, for many years. If William had 
not loved the Saviour, he could not have been 
useful. It was this which enabled him to do 





good; and if young people will benefit the world, 
they must love the Saviour too. 
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Young readers! How came William to hear of 
Jesus Christ? Was it not through the missiona- 
ries! And how are missionaries to be sent with- 
out money? Alas! they cannot go, unless the 
friends of Christ at home supply them with the 
means. Will you not, then, give all you can, that 
a great many poor heathen, like William may 
hear of Jesus and be saved? Yov will. 

If any of the readers of this article do not love 
the Saviour, who has done so much more for them 
than for William Brooks, how will they be able to 
stand before his bar? This Indian youth, brought 
up in ignorance, no sooner understood about Jesus 
than he became pious; and.yet Sabbath School 
children—those children of many prayers and 
privileges—live in their sins. 

Young reader! Isthisright? Is itsafe? Oh, 
no, tis wrong and dangerous. Therefore delay 


no longer, but turn at once to God, and be happy. 
‘ [Sabbath School Messenger. 
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JOURNEY AMONG STRANGERS, 

Perhaps no people are more in the habit of travel- 
ling abroad than Americans—and this habit has been 
greatly increased by the facilities of Steam Boats and 
Rail Roads, which have within a few years been in- 
troduced. Having spent most of the summer in the 
City, we felt the need of a little relaxation from the 
cares and labors of business, and imitating many 
others, in company with a few friends we took pas- 
sage in the Cars for Providence—from thence to 
Stonington—where we found a Steam Boat ready to 
convey us to New York City. This is a rapid and 
somewhat dangerous mode of traveiling, though con- 
sidering the great number of travellers, it is said there 
are fewer accidents happen than occur by travelling 
in stages—but it is a consoling reflection that an over- 
ruling Providence can as easily secure us from the 
dangers of steam as from those of any other element, 
and if we put our trust in our Heavenly Father, we 
may expect he wil) protect us from all harm. ‘The 
numerous scenes which pass so rapidly before the 
eye, and the multitude of strange faces which we be- 
hold, when we consider that they are all made by the 
same Almighty Hand which formed our own bodies, 
are calculated to give a most impressive sense of the 
wisdom, power and goodness of God, and help our 
sluggish hearts in the duty of thanksgiving and praise. 

But we were anxious to get out of such a bustle as 
we found in New York city, and after enjoying the 
pleasant society of a few friends, we took passage 
in a steam boat upthe North River, to Albany. The 
scenery on this river is of the most interesting kind, 
and the historical events which have occurred on its 
banks, are such as should be known by all—but they 
have so often been desctibed in books of History and 
Geography, that we will not attempt a repetition, and 
can only assure our readers that a knowledge of those 
facts, and a view of those scenes, will be found more 
interesting and useful than any works of fiction and 
romance can be, 

We read in the New Testament that the Apostle 
Paul, in one of his missionary tours, came to the city 
of Athens, and when he saw the people wholly given 
to idolatry, his spirit was stirred in him, and he 
preached the gospel to the people, in the market 
places: and when he found an Altar erected * To the 
Unktiown God,” he proclaimed to them who that God 
was, whom they ignorantly worshipped. When we 
were at Albany, this passage of Scripture came to 
mind, not because similar scenes were witnessed—but 
the reverse—for walking out on a moonlight evening, 
we were attracted by the showy appearance of a large 
white house of worship, and seeing the door open and 
lights within, determined to enter, and ascertain the 
object of the assembly who were collecting. 'They 
were all strangers to us, as we weretothem. It was 
a prayer mecting, and though of a different denomi- 
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ciate with, (as we were informed on entering,) we 
should not have known it, from the prayers or ad- 
dresses which we heard. They worshipped the same 
God that we loved—they trusted in the same Saviour 
in whom we confided—their views of sin and of holi- 
ness, of saints and of sinners, of heaven and of hell, 
were such as we believed the Scriptures reveal. In 
short, our hearts were warmed by their love, and our 
faith strengthened by their confidence—and we felt 
like offering them the hand of Christian fellowship, 
and bidding them ‘* God speed,” or in other words 
praying God to bless them. 

If any of our young readers should be surprised at 
these feelings, we will ask them to imagine themselves 
in a strange place, among many children whom they 
had never seen before. Suppose these children 
should, one after another, commence talking about 
your father, and brothers and sisters—praising your 
father for his goodness, and benevolence, and justice, 
and veracity; expressing confidence in all his arrange- 
ments, and a desire to promote his plans, and comply 
with his wishes every way in their power; and 
blaming themselves for not loving him more and 
serving him better; trying all in-their power to in- 
crease the number of his friends, and defeat the de- 
signs of his enemies—at the same time expressing the 
strongest attachment to all your brothers and sisters. 
This would not only gratify your feelings, but con- 
firm your love and confidence in so good a father, who 
you knew was indeed worthy of all this love; but you 
did not know before that these strangers were ac- 
quainted with his excellent character. In such cir- 
cumstances would you not feel an attachment to 
such strangers, and wish them success in all their 
endeavors to promote your father’s honor? Some- 
thing like this is the cause of that Christian love and 
fellowship of which you often hear—and which we 


hope you may all know by happy experience. 
[To be Continued.] 
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Baby Sister. 


Maria wasa little girl. She was younger than you 
are, James; not quite three years old. Maria hada 
little baby sister, whom she loved very much. When 
she went to sleep, Maria would sit by her cradle and 
rock it, and sing ‘lullaby, lullaby; then when baby 
awoke, and stretched her little limbs, and opened her 
bright blue eyes, and cooed and laughed, Maria would 
clap her hands and kiss the pretty child. She would 
Jeave her play and her doll anytime, to come and sit 
down on the carpet at mother’s feet, and have baby 
sister in her lap. Then she would stroke her dim- 
pled hand, and curl her soft. hair, and play with her 
fat cheeks, and try to make baby sister talk; but the 
little thing would only sparkle her bright eyes, and 
jump and spring, as if she tried to say, “ Wait until 
{ am older, Maria; then I will talk and run about.” 
One day baby would not play or laugh. Her eyes 
did not sparkle, and her head hung drooping about on 
her mother’s shoulders. Baby wassick. The doctor 
came and gave her some medicine, but it did not 
make her well. The next morning Maria’s mother 
came down stairs and her eyes were very red. She 
had been crying. She took her daughter by the hand 
and led her into achamber. There wasa little table 
in the middle of the chamber, with a white cloth 
spread over it, Maria did not know what it meant, 
but she stepped very softly and kept very still. Her 
mother took off the cloth and held the little girl up. 
There, on a pillow, lay her baby sister. Her eyes 
were shut, and herdimpled hands were folded togeth- 
er on her bosom. Between her little fingers was a 
white rose-bud. Maria put down her face to kiss 
baby sister, but she started and cried when she knew 
baby was cold and dead. ‘ Maria,” said her moth- 
er, ‘speak to baby; can she hear you? No, she is 
dead. 'They will carry our baby away and put her 
in the ground, . We shall never see her again here. 
Baby’s spirit is in heaven. Mother must die; Maria 
must die; but if we repent of sin and believe in Jesus 
Christ, if we love God and obey him, he will take us 
to heaven, and then we shall see sister again, holy 
and happy!” 
Maria began again tocry. It was very strange to 
her. ‘* Mother,” she said, “‘I want to go to heaven 


cheek again, and was frightened. She cried as if her 
heart was broken when they took baby from her white 
pillow and put her in her coffin, and shut the lid 
down over that cold sweet face, with the white rose- 
bud too in baby’s fingers. They carried the coffin 
very slowly to its little grave, and lowered it down 
into the ground with cords, and threw the earth over 
it, and came away and left it. There baby’s body 
sleeps,—its spirit is in heaven.—Infant Series. 


a 
The Ways of Reproof, 


At one of the half yearly examinations at the Pro- 
testant Dissenters? Grammar School, at Mill Hill, 
the head master informed the examiners that he had 
been exceedingly tried, by the misconduct and per- 
verseness of a boy, who had done something very 
wrong; and who, though he acknowledged the fact, 
could not be brought toacknowledge the magnitude of 
the offence. The examiners were requested to ex- 
postulate with the boy, and try if he could be brought 
to feel and deplore it. Dr. Waugh was solicited to 
undertake the task; and the boy was, in consequence 
brought before him. ‘ How long have you been in 
the school, my boy?” asked the doctor. ‘ Four 
months, sir.” ‘* When did you hear from your fa- 
ther last??? ‘*My father’s dead, sir.” ‘ Ay! alas 
the day! ’tis a great loss, a great loss, that of a fa- 
ther. But God can make it up to you, by giving you 
n tender, affectionate mother.” On this, the boy who 
had previously seemed. as hard as a flint, began to 
soften. ‘The doctor proceeded; ‘ Well, laddie, 
where’s your mother?” ‘ On her voyage home from 
India, sir.” ‘Ay! good news for you, my boy; do 
you love your mother?” ‘‘ Yes,;sir.” ‘* And do you 
expect to see her soon?” ‘Yes sir.” “Do you 
think she loves you?” ‘* Yes, sir, I’m sure of it.” 
‘* Then think, my dear laddie, think of her feelings 
when she comes here, and finds that, instead of your 
being in favor with every one, you are in such deep 
disgrace as to run the risk of expulsion; and yet are 
too hardened to acknowledge that you have done 
wrong. Winna ye break your poor mother’s heart, 
think ye? Just think o’ that, my lad.” The poor 
culprit burst into a flood of tears, acknowledged his 
fault, and promised amendment. 

—g— 
The Shepherd and the Nightingale. 
[Translated from the German.] 

‘* Sing, sweet Nightingale,” said a shepherd to the 
silent songstress on a lovely evening in Spring. 

“¢ Ah,” replied the Nightingale, “ the frogs make so 
much noise that I have lost all pleasure in singing, 
dost thou not hear them?” ‘‘I hear them indeed,” 
returned the shepherd; ‘but thy silence is the eause 
of my hearing them.” 

What a lesson to Christians! their silence too 
often allows the words of the unbeliever to be heard. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
GOD IS GOOD. 
A Hymn for Little Children. 
BY JOSIAH A. STEARNS. 

We know, we know that God is good; 

We call him Father in our prayer, 
And, then, our blessings are renewed 

By our dear Heaventy Faruer’s care. 


We know, we know that God is good; 
And little children share his love; 

He gives us raiment, gives us food, 
And smiles upon us from above. 


We know, we know that God is good; 
He hears the ravens when they cry, 
Although for ages he has stood 
A God, a Gop or Masesty! 


We know, we know that God is good; 

We hear him whisper through the grove, 
And every songster of the wood 

Most sweetly chants its Maker’s love. 


We know, we know that God is good; 
The blooming fields bespeak His praise, 
And all the little insect brood 
Are praising in their buzzing lays. 


We know, we know that God is good; 
He rules the tempest and the night, 

He guaris the sailor o’er the flood, 
Relieves distress, and gives delight. 


The sky above, the earth below, 
The angry tempest boiling flood, 
' Where’er we gaze, where’er we go, 








nation from the one we had been accustomed to asso- 


now, to see sister.”> Then she tried to kiss her cold 


We see, we know, that Gop 1s coop. 
Sept. 18th, 1889. F 





